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would I seek support and confirmation from it. In so vital a 
matter it is unlikely that scientific reasoning and the apparent 
teaching of experience should both be altogether mistaken. 
Cannot the two positions be reconciled by the closer scrutiny 
of the natural basis of marriage, on the one hand, and the 
more careful application of scientific principles on the other? 
If it be useless to appeal to the so-called advanced thinkers 
who take the name of evolution in vain in their irresponsible 
outcry against the social control of individual destiny, it may 
yet be possible to prevail on the true conservators of the 
highest traditions of marriage to end the present dangerous 
anarchy of opinion, and make their position impregnable by 
adopting the naturalistic stand-point that can alone secure for 
them the alliance of the coming generation. 

James Oliphant. 
Edinburgh. 



THE ETHICS OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE AND 
WORK.* 

By " intellectual life" I mean the habitual desire and effort 
to discover the truth for ourselves in matters rising above the 
sphere of our ordinary interests and occupations. Such sub- 
jects of investigation are to be found in nature, in man, in 
society, in those ultimate forces which underlie and penetrate, 
or those ultimate pre-suppositions which are employed to ex- 
plain, the universe of things, whether we conceive them in 
terms of the finite or the infinite, of the natural or the divine. 
By " intellectual work" I mean the process of co-ordinating 
and affiliating these truths, when once ascertained, for our own 
satisfaction and information, and of communicating, explain- 
ing, and enforcing them for the instruction and guidance of 
others. Thus, the intellectual life may be regarded as a con- 
tinuous habit; intellectual work, as an intermittent process. 

To begin with the Ethics of Intellectual Life. The prime, 
essential, and indispensable virtue in this relation is obviously 

* A lecture delivered before the Cambridge Ethical Society. 
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the love of truth, — truth for its own sake, not for any advan- 
tages which may accrue from its discovery either to ourselves 
or others, but simply because it is the truth, and because truth 
is the one and only legitimate object of intellectual activity, 
regarded as an independent element in human nature. This 
simple love of truth, and the desire and effort to attain it for 
ourselves, must, of course, be distinguished from veracity, or 
the virtue of " speaking the truth," — that is, what we ourselves 
believe to be true, whether on these higher matters or in the 
ordinary intercourse of life — to other men. It is plain that this 
latter virtue, important and indeed essential as it is, may co- 
exist with an extremely limited intelligence, and with almost 
an entire lack of intellectual curiosity. Its exercise is con- 
fined to the occasions of our intercourse with our fellow-men, 
whereas the love of truth is mainly elicited in our own inves- 
tigations or our own thoughts. We speak the truth to others, 
we seek the truth, incidentally indeed for the sake of others, 
but primarily for the sake of ourselves. The love of truth is 
concerned with this simple issue. Is this fact or theory true or 
false ? or Which of these statements is the more likely to be 
true ? and though these questions may be the subject of dis- 
cussion or controversy with others, they must, in the last re- 
sort, be decided by each man for himself and on his own 
individual responsibility. 

Now, this simple desire to get at the truth, irrespectively of 
all other considerations, merely for the truth's sake, appears 
to have been a virtue more common in ancient than in modern 
times. The Greek and Roman philosophers, to whom, with 
our extended knowledge of ancient religions, we may now add 
many of the Indian and Chinese sages, seem to have been 
actuated by this pure love of truth in an undiluted form which 
is rarely to be met with in the world in which we live. I am 
not speaking, mind, of the character or value of the results at 
which they arrived, but of the method and spirit in which they 
were sought. Except in strictly mathematical, scientific, or 
linguistic investigations, the object of the modern teacher or 
writer seems to be to establish some foregone conclusion, and 
that often with a view to some practical issue, rather than, in 
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the words of Plato,* to follow the argument whithersoever 
it may lead, or, in accordance with the maxim of Aristotle, 
to base on data, carefully and indifferently selected from all 
quarters and then compared and sifted, the inference which 
best sums up their total result.f This spirit of parti pris spe- 
cially dominates theology and philosophy, and from these sub- 
jects has spread by contagion to others standing in more or 
less intimate relation to them, as, notably, history, criticism, 
and certain departments of practical ethics. 

When we come to ask for the causes of this diminished 
regard for truth as such, in modern as compared with ancient 
times, I fear that we cannot escape from the conclusion that, 
greatly as morality is indebted to Christianity for deepening, 
widening, and, if I may so say, consecrating many of the moral 
virtues, the declension in this particular intellectual virtue, the 
love of truth, is largely due to the repressive influences of the 
Christian Church. Already towards the close of the second 
and at the beginning of the third centuries of our era the 
message of the gospel and the writings of the apostles had 
begun to be employed for the purpose of extracting from them 
a consistent and systematic body of doctrine concerning the 
mysteries of the Godhead, the nature and person of Christ, the 
conditions of membership of the Catholic Church, the rewards 
and punishments of the future life, and other kindred topics. 
With the increasing influx of Greek philosophers during the 
third century, and the growing tendency to harmonize Greek 
metaphysics with Jewish and Christian thought and to clothe 
the rapidly forming body of Christian doctrine in the terms 
of the Greek philosophy, subtle distinctions began to be made 
which had not occurred to the earher and simpler followers of 
Christ, and a more and more definite line of demarcation to 
be drawn between what was regarded as orthodoxy and heter- 
odoxy, the one being dignified as the saving doctrine of the 
Catholic Church and the other stigmatized as the dangerous 
aberrations of heresy. In the fourth century, a series of 
Fathers of the Church, men who combined the highest gifts 

* Rep., Bk. in., p. 394 D. f Eth., vii. I {5). 
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of eloquence and the most subtle powers of intellect with the 
most stubborn determination of character, — among whom there 
stand prominently out Athanasius, Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Augustine, — drew the bonds of orthodoxy tighter and tighter 
till any freedom of inquiry within the domain of theological 
speculation became impossible, except at the risk of being de- 
nounced as a heretic and driven from the communion of the 
Catholic Church. Meanwhile, the domain of Christian theol- 
ogy had received a vast extension by the inclusion within it of 
a new order of questions (or, perhaps, more strictly, the new 
importance attached to these questions) connected with the 
freedom and responsibility of man, the origin and nature of 
sin, the conditions of pardon and of reconciliation with God 
through the atoning blood of Christ. Thus, directly or indi- 
rectly, almost every question that could be started, which was 
connected with metaphysics or ethics, as well as with theology 
proper, could be swept within the theological net, and, con- 
sequently, admitted of an orthodox and a heterodox answer. 
To any one, therefore, who valued the privileges of the Catho- 
lic Church, or to whom the deprivation of these privileges 
might entail serious inconvenience or loss in his civil capacity, 
the free discussion of these questions was practically inter- 
dicted, and, where discussion is interdicted, the majority of 
men, we know, are too cowed or too timid to allow to them- 
selves the free exercise of their thoughts. 

As time went on, we know that, with some few rare excep- 
tions, as exemplified in the comparative toleration shown to 
the bold speculations of Abelard, at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and to the widely spread Averroism of the 
latter part of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, the repressive action of orthodoxy became still more 
stringent, while it was less tender and less scrupulous in the 
methods by which it pursued its ends. 

But, before I quit this topic of the repressive influence of 
ecclesiasticism, there is another mode in which it was exer- , 
cised, which it is at least as important to notice as the ever- 
increasing rigidity of the determinations of the doctors of the 
Church. With the accession of Constantine, in the early part 
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of the fourth century, began, for good or for evil, the history 
of the Church as a State establishment. Thus, while Fathers 
and Councils were engaged in multiplying dogmas, in for- 
mulating more and more stringent definitions of theological 
expressions, and in extending the range of possible heresy, 
the State joined its forces with the Church ; and, as for the 
heretic there were added civil disabilities and material penalties 
to spiritual anathemas, so the orthodox professor was en- 
couraged in his path by material rewards and the countenance 
of the sovereign and his ministers. It would be beside my 
purpose to enter on a discussion of the merits or demerits of 
Church establishments, much more on the course of their 
history ; but there can be no doubt, I take it, that they have 
been largely instrumental, wherever they have obtained, in 
producing uniformity of opinion, or, at least, in diminishing 
the extent of divergency, which there might otherwise have 
been. The ambitious young ecclesiastic, and for a long 
time, throughout Christendom, learning and speculation were 
almost confined to ecclesiastics, would hardly be likely to 
encourage in himself a spirit of inquiry, which, even if it 
did not lead to disgrace, would certainly bar him from pre- 
ferment. And when by the outspoken boldness, not to say 
the excesses, of the Albigenses, the Lollards, and similar 
sects, the spirit of persecution, culminating in the reign of 
terror inaugurated by the Inquisition, had been thoroughly 
aroused, there were added to these milder deterrents the 
terrors of the prison, the fagot, and the stake, arguments which 
appealed to all classes of society alike, and which few would 
be brave enough to contravene. It is true that men might 
still think as they liked (for thought, as Hobbes says, is free) ; 
but there are few men who are sufficiently reticent and unim- 
passioned to systematically conceal what they conceive to be 
important conclusions on vital questions ; and, undoubtedly, 
the safest plan was to avoid the initial step and not to think at 
all. In this repressive influence of ecclesiasticism the Refor- 
mation, in those countries where Protestantism became the 
established religion, made little difference. The doctrines, it 
is true, were changed, and private judgment was recognized 
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within certain limits ; but the spirit of intolerance and repres- 
sion still remained, and for the old standard of orthodoxy 
there was only substituted a new one, fenced round by the 
same sanctions, — favor, reputation, preferment to those who 
respected it, — neglect, contumely, bonds and imprisonment, 
perhaps even death, to those who had the temerity to disre- 
gard it. In our own times, the increased mildness of manners 
and a more humane and tolerant spirit have asserted them- 
selves in this as in other respects, but even still it is only at a 
grave risk to his prospects, his reputation, and his social posi- 
tion that a man (unless he be of marked eminence) can venture 
to maintain any opinion widely diverging from the sentiments 
of society at large, or of the particular profession to which he 
belongs, or of the particular circle in which he moves. Or- 
thodoxy, and that not in ecclesiastical matters only, still holds 
in her hands rewards and punishments which are sufficient to 
deter the wary, the timid, and the ambitious from venturing 
too far, on their own account, in the independent search for 
truth. 

The prudential avoidance of thinking for themselves, or of 
anything which may stimulate so dangerous a habit, is far 
more common than men who move only in intellectual circles 
commonly suppose. I recollect an old clergyman, who once, 
when he was asked if he had read some recent theological 
work of a suspicious character, replied, " No ! I never read 
books of that kind. I am afraid, if I do, that they may make 
me think." And what this old clergyman naively confessed 
is probably a maxim on which many men consciously or un- 
consciously act, who would shrink from risking their reputation 
for independence and enlightenment by so candidly owning 
up to it. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on these considerations ; but 
as I believe that the main obstacle to free inquiry and to that 
simple and unchecked love of truth which, as I have said, was 
more common in the ancient world than the modern, has been 
ecclesiastial repression exercised in the interests of orthodoxy, 
— that is to say, of the received opinions of the clergy, often 
enforced by social penalties and the strong arm of the civil 
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power, — I have thought it desirable to make it clear that I do 
not attribute these evil effects to the pure and spiritual religion 
which was taught by the divine founder of Christianity and 
his earlier followers, but to the rigid and often intolerant ec- 
clesiasticism which was the natural outcome of that pharisa- 
ical spirit that, in process of time, came to be the canker of 
the Christian Church as it had previously been of the Jewish. 
There are, of course, other causes of this anomaly, or, as 
it might be called, this regressive step in the history of 
morality. One is, no doubt, to be found in the mental charac- 
teristics which distinguished some of the races of antiquity, 
notably the Greeks, the Romans, so far as they were tinged 
with Greek culture, and the Hindoos, from the races of modern 
Europe. Speaking of the Greek race. Bacon, not intending 
the remark to be complimentary, says, " Erat autem sapientia 
Graecorum professoria, et in disputationes effusa." * But we 
may take the liberty to paraphrase this dictum in a favorable 
sense, and then it might stand thus : " The Greeks were a 
reflective race. They tried to fathom the meaning and causes 
of things, and to get at the truth independently, each for 
himself As a necessary consequence, when they came to 
compare their conclusions, they fell into discussion and dispu- 
tation." But this spirit of inquiry and independence of 
thought are no more to be detected in all ancient races than 
their absence is an equal characteristic of all modern races. 
In Jewish literature, for instance, the reflective element, except 
so far as it is directed to ethical and practical questions, is 
almost totally absent. That literature abounds in prudential 
maxims, in heroic examples, in lofty flights of poetry, in a 
deep religious spirit, in what may truly be called an inspiration 
of divine love, but of the independent spirit of inquiry into 
the nature and causes of things, of speculation, of philosophy, 
in the true sense of the term, it bears hardly a trace. And we 
Britons, too, like the Jews, are pre-eminently a practical people. 
We have, indeed, produced four philosophers of the first rank. 
Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, besides many others who 

* Nov. Org., Bk. I., Aph. 71. 
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occupy no mean niches in the temple of thought. But, taken 
man for man, the average Englishman is probably less given 
to speculation and free inquiry than the average Frenchman 
or German on the same level of education. 

Now, this practical characteristic of our own countrymen 
in particular, and of modern society in general, brings me to 
what I conceive to be a third cause of the lack of speculative 
interest, and of what Locke called "bottoming" things, in 
modern as compared with ancient times. This is our pre- 
occupation with practical interests. There, perhaps, never 
was a time or a country in which the cares of this world and 
the deceitfulness of riches were more effective in choking the 
intellectual and spiritual life than here and now. The life of 
the ancients, till luxury invaded the Roman empire, was com- 
paratively simple. Except in barbarous countries, there seem 
to have been no monster fortunes; the occupations were 
mainly agricultural, and the complex business transactions of 
modern times appear to have been almost unknown. The 
political interest, indeed, specially among the citizens of the 
Greek city states, was undoubtedly intense and constant, but 
I doubt whether, on the average, the business of politics ab- 
sorbed so much time and attention as in any modern free 
state. And, similarly, though the organization of amusement 
was a special characteristic of Greek and Roman life, it can 
hardly have occupied so much time and thought as in the 
England of to-day. Thus the Greek or Roman, and still more, 
probably, the Oriental, who really cared for the things of the 
mind, could, at least, secure the leisure for study and reflection, 
and for interchanging ideas with those of like tastes with 
himself. But when one contemplates the mode of life in the 
England of to-day, with its incessant correspondence, its 
frequent meetings, its absorbing political or business interests, 
its social distractions, its feverish love of amusement, one 
wonders how any one, engaged in the rush and whirl of life, 
can find time for any serious thoughts, much more realize it 
as part of his duty to himself to attempt to fathom the pur- 
pose of his being and to struggle towards a knowledge of the 
truth. 
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One reason more for this lack of speculative interest and 
of any earnest desire to get at the truth in important issues, 
which seems to be one of the notes of modern society, and 
then I will pass on to other topics. We read a great deal, in 
fact, we probably read too much, but how far is this reading 
calculated to result in wisdom, in the better conduct of our 
lives, in the truer appreciation of ourselves, or of our relations 
to society, to nature, or to God ? It may safely be said that 
of the adult reading in this country the greater part is under- 
taken merely for the sake of amusement, or to while away 
time, or from the love of gossip, or to satisfy a morbid curi- 
osity. And the reading of the young, though of a more 
serious and informing character, is so completely dominated 
by the prevalent examination system and by the desire to 
win distinctions or posts of profit that, though it may fill the 
memory with a number of facts and even theories, it has little 
effect in stimulating thought, or in exciting intellectual am- 
bition, or in inspiring the mind with any genuine love of 
knowledge or of truth. And yet it is the love of knowledge 
and of truth, for their own sake, that constitutes the crown 
and perfection of our intellectual nature, without which man 
is but a mutilated being, and with which he already partici- 
pates in one of the highest attributes of divinity. If I may 
slightly deflect them from their original application to art, I 
would conclude this part of my subject in the noble words of 
Ruskin : " It is, indeed, marvellous to see what power and 
universality there is in this single principle," of the love of 
truth, " and how in the consulting or forgetting of it lies half 
the dignity or decline of every art and act of man." * 

Another virtue connected with the conduct of the intellect 
is intellectual honesty. This may, indeed, seem to be implied 
in the love of truth, or rather to be a condition of its effective 
exercise. If we would get at the truth on any question, we 
must examine that question on all sides, we must seek for 
evidence from every quarter, we must specially attend to any 

* Ruskin's " Seven Lamps of Architecture," Lamp of Truth, first edition, 
p. 30. 
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considerations which seem to make against our own bias, or 
our interest, or our preconceived opinions. It is just this 
disposition which distinguishes the love of truth for its own 
sake from that apologetic attitude which simply looks out for 
reasons to support the side which it has already embraced 
or which it wishes to be true. And we should take special 
care that this intellectual honesty be extended to the views or 
reasons of opponents, or to new discoveries, or to any new 
considerations which may have been brought forward since 
we formed or stated our own theories. This is often, indeed, 
a hard task, a lesson which is far more easily preached than 
practised. Our theories seem so rounded and complete, and 
we have applied them, with such apparent success, to the 
solution of practical problems or speculative difficulties, and, 
perhaps, we have so often committed ourselves to them in 
print or taught them to others, that we feel instinctively that 
we cannot surrender them without a struggle, and so we 
begin to qualify and restate them and support ourselves by 
authority, and look out for subtle and recondite arguments. 
But, when it has come to this pass, surely there is an oppor- 
tunity for reconsideration and for the action of a candid and 
open mind ; and intellectual honesty requires that, if need be, 
we should sacrifice our consistency and our favorite dogmas 
on the altar of truth. 

Closely allied with intellectual honesty is the virtue of 
intellectual tolerance. And it is a virtue equally difficult to 
practise. When, after a prolonged investigation and serious 
reflection, we have convinced ourselves of the truth or falsity 
of some fact or theory, it is very hard to believe that some 
one else, taking the opposite or a different view, is not de- 
ficient in intellectual power, or has not been guilty of indo- 
lence or carelessness or partiality; or, peradventure, that his 
judgment has not been warped by some moral obliquity. 
And these wounded susceptibilities of the author or thinker 
are too often apt to develop into feelings of personal hostility 
or even of settled enmity. But, surely, there are few of our 
opponents to whom, on a charitable construction of their 
words and motives, we might not give, at least, the credit of 
Vol. IX.— No. 3 2i 
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honest intentions and of some amount of conscientious work ; 
and, usually, any investigation or speculation conducted by a 
fairly competent writer contains some point of view or some 
argument or instance which is worthy of our consideration, 
and may lead to some modification or restatement of our own 
position ; and, even if it is not attended by this positive result, 
its very errors and their causes may themselves be a source 
of instruction. Nor, it must be recollected, have we any guar- 
antee of our own infallibility, or, except in some very few 
branches of knowledge, of the fulness of our information or 
the accuracy of our reasoning. History, science, and philos- 
ophy teem with instances of theories or statements once held, 
even by the most accepted authorities, with the most firm and 
unquestioning confidence, which are now regarded simply as 
curious instances of mistaken reasoning or the aberrations of 
the human intellect. Lessons, verily, written for our admoni- 
tion as to the necessity for modesty in holding and stating 
our own opinions, and for tolerance and consideration in 
estimating the opinions of others. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the Love of Truth and its kindred 
virtues so far only as they affect our own investigations and 
the formation of our own opinions. But suppose that, after 
due investigation, we have arrived at opinions on important 
subjects which materially differ from those ordinarily held by 
our neighbors and fellow-countrymen, how far are we required 
to communicate them to others, or even justified in doing so ? 
It is plain that this question affects not so much history, lin- 
guistic, and the mathematical and natural sciences, as phi- 
losophy, theology, biblical criticism, and practical ethics. 
And, as applied to these latter subjects, it by no means 
admits of a simple or general answer. Perhaps the only 
rule, regardless of special circumstances, that can be laid 
down is that we have no moral right spontaneously to repre- 
sent our opinions as other than they are. That would be a 
direct breach of veracity, without any justification. But, on 
the other hand, we are not bound to obtrude our opinions on 
others, nor, unless we thought it were for their benefit, should 
we be justified in doing so. To discuss freely the ultimate 
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grounds of morality, the ultimate problems of cosmology, the 
fundamental difficulties of theology, or the composition and 
authority of our Sacred Books, with persons on a lower level 
of education, who had been accustomed to accept authority 
as their guide in all these matters, might, and, so far as they 
lent a favorable ear, probably would, simply result either in 
producing an unintelligent and undiscriminating scepticism or 
in upsetting those convictions which were indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the proper conduct of their lives. It is usually 
better to leave more philosophical theories and increased 
knowledge on matters of this kind to filter gradually from 
the upper to the lower levels of intellectual competence. 
But in determining questions of this kind, all must depend 
on special circumstances and on considerations of degree. 
In answer to a direct question as to our opinion on such 
subjects, supposing all along that our conclusions are opposed 
to or transcend those which are ordinarily accepted, we should 
properly, and I think also naturally, be guided by the charac- 
ter, mental cultivation, and apparent object of the questioner. 
If the questioner were a man of sufficient intelligence to enter 
into the difficulties of the subject, and the question were a 
dona fide one, asked simply for the purpose of information, 
without any ulterior object, and the respondent was not in a 
position which rendered it imprudent to give his confidence, 
it would be timid and churlish to withhold a candid answer. 
But if these conditions were not fulfilled, it ought to be per- 
fectly open to remain silent or to decline to give an answer, 
or to give an evasive answer, or to turn the conversation. 
Passing, however, from these casuistical questions, I ought 
not to quit this subject without expressing my reverence and 
admiration for those exceptional men who are intrepid enough 
not only to attempt to penetrate to the core of truth for them- 
selves, but boldly, in their addresses or their writings, to pro- 
claim their conclusions to all who are capable of receiving 
them. To omit names too sacred to mention in this con- 
nection, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Plato, Wicliffe, Luther, 
the two Bacons, Spinoza, Locke, Wesley, Kant, Darwin, whom 
I select quite as much on account of their differences as their 
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resemblances, and others like unto them, ensamples both of 
wisdom and of courage, have been the very salt of humanity. 

I now proceed to the second division of my subject, which 
I must necessarily discuss much more briefly than that which 
has just been treated. The Ethics of Intellectual Work have, 
to a certain extent, been anticipated in my review of the Ethics 
of Intellectual Life. When a man, by the habitual exercise of 
his intellectual powers, and specially that of reflection, has 
arrived at what he conceives to be true conclusions on the 
more serious and important subjects of human interest, which 
I have distinguished as the sphere of Intellectual Life (for such 
a life is a continuous habit of mind, in which the thoughtful 
man lives, and moves, and has his being), he naturally proceeds 
to the attempt to co-ordinate and affiliate these truths for his 
own satisfaction, and, if he desires to communicate them to 
the world, to explain and enforce them for the instruction and 
guidance of others. These last two processes, which are 
intermittent, I have distinguished from the continuous habit 
of Intellectual Life by the term Intellectual Work. 

Now, Intellectual Work, by which I may say that I have 
mainly in mind work which results in publication, ought to 
be thorough, honest, clear, and regardful of the rights of 
others. 

First, it ought to be thorough. A man, who ventures to 
claim the attention of the public, ought to put his whole 
strength into the work, and to give of his best. All available 
sources of information on the subject ought to have been 
studied. All sides of the question ought to have been taken 
into consideration, and an impartial judgment pronounced 
upon them. Authorities for facts should, so far as possible, 
have been studied at first hand, and, wherever the issue is of 
sufficient importance, precise references given to them. Refer- 
ences from other authors, it need hardly be said, should never 
be adopted without due verification. All exaggeration and 
superfluous rhetoric should be studiously excluded, while 
equal care should be taken not to minimize the importance of 
arguments or facts which may be adduced on the other side 
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to that which we see reason to adopt. The meaning of every 
paragraph should be carefully weighed, so as not to baffle or 
confuse the reader, and, if we detect inconsistencies in our 
work, we ought not to grudge the labor of deciding definitely 
between them, and bringing the passages into harmony ; or, if 
the inconsistencies be only apparent, we ought to recast the 
passages, and leave no doubt as to our real meaning. An 
author has no business to obtrude himself upon the pubHc in 
undress, and, when he chooses to publish a book, he has no 
valid excuse for laziness, either in thought, investigation, or 
composition. He could, at least, delay publication till he has 
made up his own mind, sifted all the means of information 
open to him, and learnt to express himself in clear and unam- 
biguous language. 

The second condition which we may rightly impose upon 
intellectual work is that it be honest. Now, work is dishonest 
when an author attempts to conceal ignorance or imperfect 
information, or to slur over difficulties, which, if he has not the 
knowledge, or industry, or ability to resolve for himself, he 
might, at least, have the candor to acknowledge as to him 
insoluble, or as, in his opinion, not worth the trouble of solving. 
The suppression of adverse or inconvenient facts, and the 
omission to notice an opponent's arguments, and even the 
concealment of adverse arguments which have occurred to 
himself, are also, of course, cases of literary dishonesty. And 
under the head of dishonesty may also fairly be included the 
trick which some writers have of leaving it doubtful whether 
they are writing seriously or ironically. Hume is specially 
provoking in this respect, much as the charm of his style dis- 
poses us to condone the fault, and he has probably been open 
to much misunderstanding in consequence. Plain men may 
surely plead that, in addition to the intrinsic difficulties of the 
subject, they should not be left in doubt whether their author 
is treating them seriously or not, and that consequently, as 
they follow the line of argument, they should have a double 
problem to solve. Of Locke, on the other hand, one of the 
great attractions and great excellences is that he takes his 
reader completely into confidence ; that there can never be any 
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doubt of his candor, and that, when he comes abreast of a 
difficulty, he makes no effort to conceal or extenuate it, but 
honestly sets to work to state and discuss it. 

Clearness of style and unambiguity of language are among 
the most essential requisites of intellectual, and specially of 
philosophical work. And yet there is no class of writers by 
whom these requisites are more neglected than by the authors 
of many of the philosophical treatises now in vogue, standing 
thereby, at least as respects want of clearness, in marked con- 
trast to their Greek predecessors. The ambiguity of language 
is, I fear, to some extent, unavoidable, partly from our philo- 
sophical terminology having been almost entirely derived from 
foreign tongues, and more or less deflected in its meaning by 
the transition, as well as from having been used in various 
senses by those who first appropriated it, and partly from the 
fact, so often noticed, that most of the terms expressive of 
mental acts and affections, or of metaphysical conceptions, have 
been borrowed from the material world or our own physical 
organization. One or other of these causes, or both of them, 
are illustrated in such words as Sense, Intuition, Reason, Idea, 
Form, Matter, Substance, Essence, Person, and many others 
which will readily occur to you. The only remedy for this 
defect seems to be to state at the beginning of a treatise the 
meaning or meanings which will be attached to such terms ; 
but even then it is difficult to avoid unwarily slipping into 
some other use of them. But if it is difficult, or almost im- 
possible, to avoid altogether the ambiguous use of philosoph- 
ical terms, one would think that we might at least succeed in 
attaining clearness of expression and ease of style. And these 
defects of lack of clearness and clumsiness of expression, one 
would suppose, might be the more easily remedied, as, in Eng- 
lish philosophical literature, they are only faults of yesterday. 
How is it that we read with such delight the works of Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Shaftesbury, Berkeley, and Hume, and that we 
wade with such difficulty and such anguish of spirit through 
the clumsy periods, the obscure enigmas, the forced epigrams, 
and the intolerable and often almost unintelligible jargon of 
so many recent philosophical writers ? Is it that obscurity of 
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diction covers confusion of thought ? or is it that the ideas do 
not easily lend themselves to the English language ? In this, 
as in other departments of literature, the increased study of 
German works, however stimulating it may have been to 
thought, research, and criticism, has not been happy in its in- 
fluence on style. The popularity of Carlyle, of course, has 
worked in the same direction ; and for much of the slovenly 
writing and slipshod English of the day, in this as in other 
departments of literature, we are, no doubt, largely indebted 
to the increased and increasing voracity for second- and third- 
rate novels. There is, however, really no excuse for the de- 
fects to which I am drawing attention. If a man writes a 
book, no matter what the subject, surely it is his duty to his 
readers to endeavor to present his thoughts, his researches, or 
his narrative in a clear, intelligible, and agreeable form, and 
not to inflict on them such weariness of the eye and the brain 
as it is now so often our unfortunate lot to suffer. 

There remains for consideration one more topic, regard in 
our intellectual work for the rights of others. It is clearly 
wrong for one man to appropriate to his own credit the 
thoughts, words, or discoveries of another. And on this 
point literary morality in recent times is strict. But in 
ancient times, as Dr. Sanday has well said in his Bampton 
Lectures, the idea of literary property did not exist. The 
object of the author was edification, information, or amuse- 
ment, and it seemed lawful to make use of any material, 
whether his own or that of another, which contributed to 
these ends. We most of us know how large a portion of the 
speculations of Aristotle are also to be found in Plato, but I 
do not recollect a single instance in which he expressly ac- 
knowledges the debt, and even the references to Plato by 
name in Aristotle's works are not very numerous. Plato, no 
doubt, was similarly indebted to some of his predecessors. 
AH along the stream of philosophy, both Greek and Roman, 
we find the same habit of borrowing from predecessors, with- 
out any specification of the source. In other subjects it was 
the same. Works on mathematics and science, though they 
appeared under some individual name, generally incorporated 
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the results of previous teachers or writers. This was also 
the case with collections of fables. History, both Orien- 
tal and classical, was often a mosaic almost entirely con- 
structed out of the works of chroniclers or previous histo- 
rians. And this habit, though somewhat modified, survived 
throughout the Middle Ages, and indeed long after the intro- 
duction of printing. In fact, it was not till the general intro- 
duction of the marginal or foot-note that proper acknowledg- 
ment of authorities, according to our present requirements, 
could conveniently be made. But, accepting the modern, or, 
rather, recent standard on this matter, as at once more just 
to authors and more conducive to the interests of literature 
and of historical accuracy, it may be worth while briefly to 
consider a few points connected with its practical application. 
Flagrant violations of the rule, such as the appropriation of a 
considerable portion of a book, with or without acknowledg- 
ment, or abridgments or translations, which may seriously 
interfere with the sale of the original work, are, for a consid- 
erable time after the publication of the original, subject to the 
law of copyright, and need not, therefore, detain us. It is 
from the ethical and literary, and not from the legal point of 
view that the question interests us. Now, from this stand- 
point, it appears to me that an author may legitimately make 
use of the labors of his predecessors, providing that he suffi- 
ciently acknowledges his obligations, and that he sees no rea- 
sonable prospect of his work interfering with the sale of the 
works which he lays under contribution. How far such a 
method may interfere with his originality is a question for 
him to decide in view of his own literary reputation. It 
must be remembered, however, that, in the present state of 
knowledge, there is, on most subjects, a vast mass of com- 
mon material from which all authors alike have a right to 
draw, and that no one author, because he has been the first 
to make use of some portion of this material, has a right to 
claim an exclusive property in it, or to warn others off the 
ground. And, again, the objects of two authors writing on 
the same subject may be widely different, as is well illustrated 
in the controversy respecting Forster's Life of Goldsmith, 
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where Prior's biography, the first in the field, had been a mere 
bald collection of facts and anecdotes, written in a dead and 
dreary style, without any reference to their historical and lit- 
erary settings, while Forster's aim was to present a living 
portrait of his hero, and the result * a work of real literary 
merit, deserving to rank as an English classic. Usually, such 
matters adjust themselves with tolerable satisfaction to both 
sides, the one author feeling it his duty to acknowledge any 
opinion or information with which he was not previously ac- 
quainted and which he was not likely to have discovered for 
himself from any other source, and the other being contented 
with such acknowledgment and the favorable notice into 
which his book has been brought. 

The right of priority to scientific, historical, or literary dis- 
coveries is often a matter of keen dispute. Such questions 
can only be settled by evidence, and, considering how often 
it has turned out that such discoveries were independent of 
one another and almost simultaneous, it would be well if these 
discussions could be conducted in a more friendly spirit, and 
with more disposition to look to the gain which has accrued 
to knowledge than to the personal reputation of the several 
claimants. 

The question of appropriating the credit due to the labors 
of other men is not the only one which falls under the head 
of regard to the rights of others. Unfair criticism, garbled 
quotations, references to the works of an author which he is 
known to have repudiated as if he were still responsible for 
them, ill-natured sarcasm, exaggerated denunciation of small 
mistakes, personal allusions which are calculated to give pain, 
— these, to which others might easily be added, are instances 
of the temptations by which an author may be led to abuse 
his opportunities, and which, there can be no doubt, it is his 
duty to shun. 

T. Fowler. 
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* See preface to the second edition of Forster's Life of Goldsmith, 1854, en- 
titled " Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith." 



